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were easily caught. Most people have ears, but few have judgment; tickle those ears, and, depend upon it, you will catch their judgments, such as they are.
Cicero, conscious that he was at the top of his profession, (for in his time Eloquence was a profession) in order to set himself off, defines, in his Treatise de Oratore, an Orator to be such a man as never was, or never will be; and by this fallacious argument, says, that he must know every art and science whatsoever, or how shall he speak upon them? But with submission to so great an authority, my definition of an Orator is extremely different from, and, I believe, much truer than his. I call that man an Orator, who reasons justly, and expresses himself elegantly upon whatever subject he treats. Problems in Geometry, Equations in Algebra, Processes in Chymistry, and Experiments in Anatomy, are never, that I have heard of, the objects of Eloquence; and therefore I humbly conceive, that a man may be a very fine speaker, and yet know nothing of Geometry, Algebra, Chymistry, or Anatomy. The subjects of all Parliamentary debates, are subjects of common sense singly.
Thus I write whatever occurs to me, that I may contribute either to form or inform you. May my labour not be in vain I and it will not, if you will but have half the concern for yourself, that I have for you. Adieu.
London, December 12, 0.3.1749.
DEAB BOY,
LORD CLAEBNDON, in his history, says of Mr. John Hampden, that he had a head to contrive, a tongue to